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A Mission in Constructive 
Evangelism 

A distinctive type of constructive 
evangelism is offered by Ingram E. Bill in 
his missions in practical religion. He is 
attempting to meet the needs of the present 
day by a mission distinctly modern in its 
character, in which the evangelistic idea is 
coupled with the educational program of a 
well-organized church and with social 
service as an outlet for religious enthusiasm. 
These three great interests comprehend 
the activities of the religious world today. 
Evangelism is of first importance. Edu- 
cation compares and completes evangelism. 
A primary element in social service is reli- 
gious education. A cardinal factor in 
religious education is social service. The 
interrelations are fundamental. To unify 
this trinity of interests and weld them for 
kingdom-conquest is the immediate task 
and opportunity of the church. 

The mission in constructive evangelism, 
in which Mr. Bill is a pioneer, represents an 
attempted expression of these principles. 
In a typical mission covering fifteen days, 
including three Sundays, the first week is 
devoted to evangelism and social service 
and the second week to evangelism and 
religious education. All the evening serv- 
ices are evangelistic. His message bears 
the mark of all genuine evangelism in its 
appeal primarily to the individual. It 
differs from the message of traditional 
evangelism in its strong social note. Not 
that eugenics is substituted for regeneration, 
but a regeneration is called for which is 
sufficiently rich and comprehensive to 
include as a normal element a rational in- 
terest in eugenics. It is a demand for a 
revival of personal religion expressed in 
social relations. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday afternoons of the first week are 
devoted to expository sermons upon "The 



Kingdom Ideals of Jesus," in which the 
teachings of Jesus are interpreted in terms 
of their primitive social significance. There 
are no public meetings on Monday or Sat- 
urday. For Monday evening a Brother- 
hood dinner is arranged, and the evangelistic 
and social ministry of the church is pre- 
sented for discussion. 

The afternoons of the second week are 
devoted to practical sermons upon "The 
Unfolding Life of Religion," in which the 
characteristics of child religion, the religion 
of youth and of maturity are discussed in 
popular language. Monday evening of the 
second week is given over to a Sunday- 
school teachers' and officers' supper, at 
which the latest ideals of religious edu- 
cation are emphasized. Sunday after- 
noons are occupied with mass meetings 
of the campaign type, in the interest 
of civic, political, economic, and moral 
reforms. 

Recent years have witnessed a country- 
wide revival of interest in story-telling, as 
exemplified in the story-telling hour in 
public libraries, story-telling leagues, and 
the place of the story in the newer edu- 
cation. Mr. Bill is exploiting this interest 
in his missions. A prominent feature of 
his program is the Children's Story Hour, 
in which the facts of life are presented 
through story and symbol, while the expres- 
sion of the unfolding faith is intrusted to 
respond to the more intimate culture of 
pastor, teacher, or parent. 

A number of missions of this type have 
been conducted in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana, and everywhere the response has 
been most gratifying. To conserve the 
results of the mission, and for training in 
kingdom-service, the last Sunday of each 
mission has been utilized in the organ- 
ization of classes in evangelism, including 
missions, religious education, and social 
service. In this way the threefold interest 
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of the campaign is crystallized in a prac- 
tical and permanent way. 

The Department of Religions Work 
at Chautauqua in 1916 

We should be glad to give space to the 
announcements of all of the many opportu- 
nities for study which the summer months 
offer to ministers and church workers. 
Our space will not permit, however; but 
we feel that we cannot pass over the program 
of the Chautauqua Institution, which holds 
its summer session at Chautauqua, New 
York, the center of the movement whence 
all things Chautauquan receive their name 
and to the establishment of which they owe 
their origin. The editor is fortunate in 
having the opportunity to direct the reli- 
gious work of this Institution, but owes 
to the hearty co-operation of the many 
men who have responded to his call the 
success which has been achieved. In the 
coming summer the following distinguished 
preachers will occupy the Chautauqua plat- 
form on successive Sundays, conducting 
a daily devotional service in the following 
week and holding conferences and lecture 
hours: Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale 
Divinity School; Dr. Herbert L. Willett 
of the University of Chicago; Bishop 
William F. McDowell of Chicago; Dr. 
Charles L. Goodell of New York; Bishop 
William F. Oldham of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Rev. James I. Vance of Nashville, Tenn.; 
President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; and Rev. James A. 
Francis of California. 

The School of Religion comprises the 
more definite teaching work of the depart- 
ment, and presents, from July 3 to August 
18, courses from one to six weeks in length, 
under the following instructors: Rev. 
William E. Gardner, secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Episcopalian denomi- 
nation; Rev. Milton S. Littlefield of the 
Educational Board of the Congregationalist 



denomination; Rev. Henry F. Cope, sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation; Professor Herbert L. Willett of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Jesse L. Hurl- 
burt of the Methodist denomination; two 
courses of four weeks each given by the 
director and two of six weeks' duration by 
the assistant director, Miss Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. The field covered by these 
courses will be: "The Teaching of Jesus"; 
"The Life of Paul"; "The Message of the 
Prophets"; "The Letter to the Galatians"; 
"Bible Stories and How to Tell Them"; 
"The Religious Nurture of the Child"; 
"Religious Education in the Family"; 
"The Educational Sunday School," and 
possibly "Handwork in Religious Edu- 
cation." No course will be less than one 
week in length. 

One of the outstanding features of reli- 
gious work at Chautauqua is the custom of 
giving the entire last week of the season to 
a program of special interest to mission- 
aries and church workers. This year the 
topic to be discussed through the entire 
week will be, "How the Church is Remaking 
the World." Daily addresses will be given 
by President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Raymond Robins 
of Chicago, and the director of the Depart- 
ment. In addition to these, there will be 
many distinguished representatives of for- 
eign nations, who will discuss the present 
status of Christianity in those lands and 
propose the future program for its advance- 
ment. 

Chautauqua offers to a limited number of 
church workers a scholarship of $45.00, 
covering the six weeks of the main period 
of the school, July 10 to August 18, includ- 
ing board, lodging, tuition, and ground fee. 
How many churches might profit by the 
Chautauqua work all through the year if 
they would send a teacher or a superin- 
tendent to Chautauqua for the season. 
Ministers who have spent this last week of 
the season there will testify that no minister 
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would regret saving one week of his vaca- 
tion for the pleasure of the contact with 
between one and two hundred other 
ministers and the inspiration of the 
addresses to be given. Remember the 
dates, August 20-25. 

Religious Education in China 

Some interesting views of religious edu- 
cation in China, as held by Rev. S. H. 
Littell, who has served in China for seven- 
teen years, are recorded in the Churchman 
for April 29. Mr. Littell is an Episcopalian 
and his views bear the marks of his own 
religious faith. The problem of religious 
education among the Chinese as he sees it 
is thus stated: Religious education must 
first concern itself with the present attitude 
and tradition of the people to hereditary 
customs and to their old religions, and after- 
ward with the thorough education of con- 
verts in the history, doctrines, and practices 
of the church. Some of the "attitudes" of 
the Chinese which he points to are: the 
lack of sense of the individual soul; the 
view that women are of a different order 
of beings from men and have no souls; the 
absence of home life; the view of the body 
as something that is wholly evil. Not- 
withstanding these present "attitudes," 
Mr. Littell thinks that there is a rapid 
change taking place among the Chinese in 
their relation to their old religions. He 
gives us some insight into the methods 
of religious education that are employed 
by representatives of the Episcopal church 
in China. No one can be received as a 
postulant for baptism until he is willing 
to teach his wife and daughter what he 
knows and has learned. After eighteen 
months of attendance at instructions on 
Sundays and on one week-day night each 
week, with the passing of three exami- 
nations, he may be admitted to Holy Bap- 
tism. It takes two and a half years to 
train a Chinese to become a churchman 
and a communicant. In China the attempt 



of the Episcopal church is to make the 
"Christian religion a teaching religion," 
and the instruction includes the Catechism, 
the Prayer-Book, the Bible, and church 
history. The work of the Episcopal 
church in China is organized into an inde- 
pendent, self-governing Catholic church, 
and is the youngest branch of the 
American communion. This Chinese 
branch contains eleven bishops. The 
writer makes the significant statement 
that eleven out of the twenty-eight men 
who formed the Republic of China are 
Christians. 

Jewish Protest Against Singing 
Hymns in Public Schools 

It is well known that the effort to 
combine religious education with secular 
education presents a knotty problem. Re- 
cently the difficulties which are associated 
with the problem found a new expression 
in Massachusetts. A protest was made by 
means of a petition against the use of certain 
hymns in the public schools. The protest 
was made on the ground that the hymns 
imparted sectarian instruction to Jewish 
children. The Board of Education in 
Boston has explained that there is no inten- 
tion willingly to offend the racial or religious 
feelings of any portion of the community. 
The Board reminds the Jews who have sent 
in the protest that, in the instructions issued 
annually to the principals of public schools, 
provision is made to afford an opportunity 
to the children of Jewish faith to observe 
their holidays. Such provision gives evi- 
dence of the Board's consideration and 
deference to the religious views of those of 
Jewish faith. But the Board thinks "that 
their fellow-citizens, of whatever faith, 
should exercise a broad tolerance toward 
one another and should, so far as possible, 
avoid raising questions that are calcu- 
lated to foster sentiments prejudicial to 
the peace and harmony of a cosmopolitan 
population." 



